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UNITED  STATES  DEP^iRTJ,.iENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  j^ly  igl^O. 

OFFICE  OF  I l\iF' ORATION 

NATION.^  FARM  PROGR^u^.i  DATA 
1932-1940 

NEl'^  mU'IPSIilRE  IHGHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  ci^ri  culture  today  in  New  Hcjnpshire  end  in  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  is  the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture,     Kere  are  the  hi^hli^^hts  of 
prc[;rcss  under  the  National  Farm  Pror-ran  in  New  Hampshire  during  the  7  years 
since  it  was  started: 

INCOME:  Farmers  Make  More  Money — 1939  cash  income  up  36  percent  from 
1932;  buyinr  power  124  percent  from  1932;  03^581,866  loaned  by  Farm  Credit 
Administration  ar;cnGios  from  1933  to  1939 j  debts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced 
0116,247  under  Farm  Security  Administration  debt  adjustment  service;  12,7^0,107 
pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  distributed  to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year, 

CONSERVATI ON:     Farmers  Are  Ccnsorvinn;  Their  Soil--  6,647  New  Hampshire 
farmers  participated  in  the  1939  AiUi,  program,  representing;  about  66  percent  of 
the  State'  s  cropland;  479  acres  covered  by  5-yee,r  ap-reenents  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  1939;  804,100  trees  distributed  for  planting 
during;  1939. 

SECURITY:    Farmers  are  More  Secure  in  Their  Hones —  1,309  farm 
families  received  rural  rehabilitation  loans  totallinr;  more  than  Olj034,500 
from  1935  to  1940;  036,338  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  3  tenant 
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families  started  toward  ownership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases. 

DEMOCRACY;     Farmers  Help  Run  The  Programs—  10  county  /Jy'i  offices  v^ith 
239  county  and  community  committeemon  administer  the  liidi  program  locally;  10 
county  committees  and  2  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  program  of  Farm 
Security  Administration;  9  local  National  Farm  Loan  associations  and  one 
production  credit  association  in  operation;  4  county  land-use  planning  committees 
formed. 
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P.^J^T  ONE:    FAmi  INCOI/iE 

Now  Hampshire  farmers  in  1939  had  36  percent  more  cash  income  than  they 
had  in  1932,     Farm  cash  income  in  Now  Hampshire  was  $21,776,000  in  1939. 
Government  payments  accounted  for  $453,000  of  this  amount  directly.     The  1939 
cash  income  v;as  19  percent  less  than  in  1929,  when  cash  income  was  |27,000,000, 
Cash  income  in  1932  was  |1 6, 000, 000. 

Substantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  to  1939  by  the  producers  of 

Nev;  Hampshire' s  most  important  farm  products  are  shown  in  the  following  tables 

TABLE  I.     Cash  Income  Received  by  New  Har^ipshire  Farmers 
for  Principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in 
 1939,  'With  am.ount  and  percent  of  change 

Percent  of 
Increase , 
1939  over 
1932 


(Thousands  of  dollars)  (Percent) 


Milk 

6,972 

7,588 

616 

9 

Eggs 

2,392 

3,985 

1,593 

67 

Chickens 

1,925 

2,582 

657 

34 

Cattle  and  calves 

987 

1,304 

317 

32 

Apples 

608 

965 

557 

59 

Tmck  Crops 

281 

826 

545 

194 

Potatoes 

499 

755 

256 

51 

Hogs 

144 

323 

179 

124 

Strawberries 

89 

109 

20 

22 

l/  Because  farm  income  statistics  are  being  revised,  all  figures  in  this 
table  are  not  strictly  comparable.     For  the  most  part  figures  are  on 
a  calendar  year  basis,  but  there  are  a  fev/  commodities  v;hich  are  on  a 
crop  year  basis  for  1932.    All  income  figures  in  this  table  exclude 

2/  Preliminary,  Goir' t  pa^/ments  . 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  cash  farm  income  in  1939,  i::cluding  Govern' 


Commodity 


Cash  Income  l/ 
I     1932        •      1959  2/ 


iiinuunu  ui 
Increase, 
1939  over 
1932 


ment  payments,  was  82  percent  larger  than  in  1932.     Cash  farm  income  was 
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14,682,000,000  in  1932  and  |8 ,540,000,000  in  1939,  including  ^^807,000,000  in 
Government  payments, 

Pr ices  of  Farm  Commoditio s . 

Better  prices  for  Nev>/  Hampshire' s  leading  farm  coimnodities  have  put 
more  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  State.     The  improvement  in  prices 
received  by  New  Hampshire  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shown  in 
the  follov«/ing  table j 


TABLE  II.     Average  Prices  Rcooived  by  New  Hampshire  Farmers 
for  Comraodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1959 


CoiTimodity 


Unit  1932  1939  ]_/ 

(Dollars)  (D  oTl  a7s ) 


Milk  (v;holesalo 
Hogs 

Beef  Cattle 

Veal  Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Corn 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Peaches 

Tiiool 

Butter 

Chickens 


) 


1.80 
4.35 
3.95 
6.00 
2.70 
5.50 
.57 
.37 
.55 
.75 
1.50 
.10 
.25 
.17 
.261 


.51 

1.05 
.90 

1.60 
.23 
.29 
.159 
.278 


2,10 
7.00 
5.30 
8.40 
4.15 
8.05 


Eggs 


l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  loan  corn  at  average  loan  value. 
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Farn  Purchasing  Pcv/er, 

Beth  farn  inccne  end  prices  paid  by  fcrnsrs  dcclir.cd  shr.rply  fron 
1929  tc  1932,  but  fern  inccne  declined  ncre.     Fr cn  1932  tc  1939  there  v;as 
an  increase  in  both  fern  incone  and  prices  paid  by  farr.crs,  but  farn  inccne 
increased  more.     Thus  farn  buying  power  fell  off  fron  19  29  to  1932  and  clinbed 
up'.vard  fron  1932  tc  1939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  v/hole  farn  buying  pcvjer  in  1939  was  172 
percent  as  nuch  as  in  1932  and  9  9  percent  of  the  19  29  level.    In  other  words, 
farmers  were  able  tc  buy  about  as  nuch  in  1939  as  in  1929  and  72  percent 
ncre  than  in  1932, 

In  Now  Hampshire  farn  purchja-sin^  power  in  1939  was  124  percent  as  nuch 
as  in  1932  and  102  percent  of  the  1929  level.     Thus  Nov/  limpshire  farmers 
in  1939  were  in  a  position  tc  buy  24  percent  more  of  the  thinr;;s  they  needed 
than  in  1932  and  2  percent  ncre  than  in  1929. 

The  farmer'  s  buying  power  can  also  be  shcv/n  by  the  unit  exchange 
value  of  farn  products,  nanely,  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers  tc 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production.  I^hile 
this  neasurenont  is  not  available  cn  a  State  basis,  Nev;  Kanpshire  farners 
naturally  benefited  from  nationwide  improvement  in  the  exchange  value  of 
farm  products. 

For  all  farm  conmcdities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percent 
higher  in  1939  than  in  1932.     The  following  table,   comparing  1939  and  1932, 
shews  the  unit  exchange  value  of  all  farn  products,  as  well  as  specified 
groups  of  farn  comm.odities  that  are  important  in  New  Hampshire. 


Table  III,    Unit  Exchange  Value  *  of  all  Farm  Products  and  of 

Specified  Groups  of  Commodities  Important  in  New  Hampshire. 


Percent  of  Base  Period 
1910-1914 


:  Percent 
:  Change 


1932     :"  1939 


:1939  over 
1952 


All  farm  products 
Dairy  products 
Chickens  a.rd  eggs 
Meat  animals 


61 
78 
77 

59 


77 

86 
78 
91 


\  26 
4  10 
4  1 
4  54 


*  Ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used 
in  living  and  production,  1910-14  base. 


Farm  Real  Estate  Values 

Gains  in  farm  income,  prices  and  buying  power  have  been  reflected  in  rising 
real  estate  values  on  New  Hampshire  farms.     In  the  year  ending  March  1933  the  value 
of  farm  real  estate  ivas  92  percent  of  the  period  before  the  World  War,     From  this 
point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  Now  Hampshire  rose  to  94  percent  of  pre-war 
for  the  year  ending  March  1940,     Thus  New  Hampshire  farmers  found  their  real 
estate  worth  about  2    percent  more  early  in  1940  than  in  the  first  part  of  1933. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  1940  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  the  World  War,  compared  with 
only  73  percent  of  prc-v;ar  in  the  year  ending  March,  1933,     The  16  percent  gain 
from  1933  to  1940  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unbroken  decline  in  -bhc  value  of 
farm  real  estate. 

Farm  Foreclosures,  Sales  and  Bankruptcies 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  income  since  1932,  there  has  been  an  improvement 
in  the  farm  OYmcrshij)  situation  in  New  Hampshire. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  New  Hampshire  farms  were  23.0  per  thousand 
for  the  year-    ending  March  1939,  com.parod  with  27.5  per  thousand  for  the  year 
ending  March  1933. 


i 
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The  number  of  forced  fami  sclcs  in  the  Stc.tc  declined  from  23,7  for  the 
year  ending  Mc?.rch  1933  to  only  10,1  per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March  1939. 

Farm  bankruptcies  in  IJct:  Hampshire  dropped  from  a  total  of  13  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1933  to  3  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
from  16,8  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933  to  28,2  per  thousand  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1939,  cjid  forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  54,1  per  thouscjid  to  16,8  per 
thousrjid  in  tiie  scjne  period]  farm  barJcruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased 
76  percent  from  1953  to  1939, 

All Phases  of  Farm  Program  Contribute  to  Income  Improvement 

Farmers  of  New  Hcmpshire  received  ^^^191, 000  in  conservation  payments  under 
the  1937  program,  |187,66  8  mider  the  1938  progrcjn,  end  an  estimated  |296,703 
under  the  1939  program,  including  county  association  expenses. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  payments  under  the  1939  Conscrvation 
program  totaled  506,179,199,  including  county  association  expenses. 

Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Farmers  in  Nov/  Hampshire  obtained  ^3,581,866  in  loans  from  institutions 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm:  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933,  through 
December  31,  1939,     In  addition,  credit  v/as  advanced  to  a  considerable  number  of 
farmer  cooperatives  end  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

The  Federal  Land  Bcjik  of  Springfield,  m^oJcing  long-term,  first  mortgage  locjis, 
had  $1,336,323  outstejiding  in  I^ew  Hojnpshirc  on  December  31,  1939,  including  loans 
nadc  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Farm.  Credit  Administration,     In  addition, 
^750,873  of  first  and  second  m.ortgage  Lc^id  Bcaik  Commissioner  loans  were  out- 
standing on  that  date. 

From.  1933  to  1935  alm.ost  85  percent  of  Federal  Lajid  Bank  ejid  Coirmis sioncr 
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loms  nadc  in  ITov/  Har.ipshiro  vrcrc  used  to  pc^.y  off  old  debts.     Although  the  Ir.rgcst 
pcrccntr.gc  of  Icrjis  continues  to  bo  nado  for  rcf inc^icing,  sinco  October  1,  1935, 
scnc  668  fcrnors  cjid  farr:  tcnr^.nts  have  purchased  fr.rr.s,  using  §1,631,700  credit 
obtained  fron  the  Federal  Land  Barik  of  Springfield  ceid  the  Federal  Fan.:  liertgagc 
Corporation,  ivhich  pro-evades  fronds  fer  Laaad  3arJc  Comaissiener  leans,  to  finance 
the  purchases.     This  includes  tiie  resale  on  credit  ter:as  cf  farns  'vhich  had  been 
acquired  by  these  agencies. 

The  Concord  Production  Credit  Association  operating  in  the  State  has  nado 
1749  loans  aggregating  v^lj^SSjOSl  since  its  organisation    in  Jejauary,  1934, 
This  association  nrlccs  loans  for  all  types  of  short-tern  fam  cperaticns.  Leans 
outstanding  en  Deconocr  31,  tctaled  ^cl76,5C4. 

The  Springfield  Bank  fcr  Goeperatives  reakos  lerois  to  f  arzaers '  marketing, 
purchasing,  and  fam  business  asscciatiens .     On  Decenbcr  31,  1939,  the  Springfield 
Bank  had  lecais  outstanding  to  Not.?  Hojnpshiro  coeperatiYcs  aggregating  §16,680, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  -iTholo,  during  the  sane  period,  individual  farmers 
and  their  cooperative  organizations  obtained  |5, 951, 000, 000  in  Icons  cad  disccvaats 
froia  insti-butiens  under  supervision  of  the  Fam  Credit  Adiainistration,     Lcaad  Bcjik 
loans  outstraiding  on  Docor.iber  51,  1939,  totaled  ^51,905,000,000;  Land  Bcaik 
Comissioncr  loans,  ;i?691,0C0, 000 j  productien  credii;  associations  nu:aboring  528, 
in  six  years  nado  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  ^U, 442, 000,000]  in  the  sane  period 
the  12  district  braiks  for  coeperati"es  and  the  Central  Braik  nado  6,868  loans 
aggregating  (3491,047,000, 

Debt  Adjustnent 

In  Nevr  Hanpshirc,  133  faraiors,  through  the  Fara:  Debt  .;diustncat  Service 
of  the  Fam  Security  Adninistratien,  reduced  iaieir  debts  through  agreenent  v/ith 
their  creditors  by  .^116,247  in  the  period  Sopteal:er  1,  1935  to  Decenbcr  31,  1939, 


a  debt  reduction  of  16.6  percent.     As  a  rosi^lt  }Jc\7  Hojnpshiro  formers  have  boon 
able  to  pay  |11,516  in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by 

adjustments  totaling  84,942,798  or  23,7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been 

able  to  pay  more  than 860,000  in  back  taxes, 

Comodity  Loans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  T/hcat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  farm  income,  help  to 
stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure, 

\ 

In  the  United  Sta,tcs  as  a  whole,  70,000  wheat  producers  obtained  loans  on 
their  1938  crop,  totaling  about  ^45, 000, 000  on  85,700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
about  235,000  producers  stored  167,000,000  bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans 
totaling  about  ;;^115,000,000, 

Exports  Aided 

T'-TO  major  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United.  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.     In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1939,  the  first  year  of  the  xvheat  export  program,  118  million 
bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  for  export.     Of  this  amount,  export  of  94  million 
bushels  was  assisted  directly  by  the  c:cport  program.     From  July  1  through  December 
31,  1939  sales  for  export  of  approximately  24rr  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat 
in  the  form  of  flour  were  assisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 

How  the  ivhoat  program  has  operated  to  improve  the  domestic  wheat  prices  in 

i  .tho  last  year     and  a  half  is  sho\rn  in  the  following:     In  August  1938  the  average 
I* 

I'  tf,  S.  farm  price  was  34  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.     In  August  1959,  the  U,  S. 

i|  price  was  about  3  cents  above  Liverpool,     Since  Liverpool  is  normally  abcut  30 

L  conts  over  the  domestic  farm  price,  this  meant  the  U,  S.  fanner  was  receiving  about 
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33  cents  a  bushel  ncrc  for  his  vrhcr.t  than  if  his  price  hr.d  tccn  br.scd  on  the 
world  price, 

Doncstic  Consunptien  Incrcr.scd 

Expanded  denes  tic  distribution  and  ccnsur.ipticn  of  surplus  farn  products 
was  brought  about  through  t-;70  typos  of  progrcu:is  :  direct  purchase  of  comoditics 
for  distribution  to  needy  fcj:iilies  through  State  v/clfaro  agencies,  and  the  Food 
Order  Stanp  plan  which  puts  increased  food  buying  pov'or  directly  into  the  hojids 
of  lov/-inconc  fr^nilics. 

In  Nov/  Hcanpshire  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  12,740,107 
pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  v.rerc  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Coninoditics 
Corporation,  conpared  Vvdth  a  total  of  1,970,079,155  pounds  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States  in  the  sosic  period* 

Connodities  purchased  ip_  l^cvr  Hampshire  included  fresh  apples,  17,500  bushels; 
fluid  nilk,  5,969,500  quo.rts. 

Up  to  July  1,  1940,  the  Food  Order  Stc-ip  Plan  was  in  cp oration  in 
Manchester  (including  Nashua)  while  others  arc  to  be  added  tc'  the  list. 
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PART  -B^O:     CONSEHVATIOIT  AND  WISE  USE  OE  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES 
Income  improvement  and  conservatioli  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  New  Hampshire  since  193{3. 

Under  the  first  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  1936  a"bout  2,800 
New  Hampshire  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  cropland,  ahout  28  percent,  or 
132. 414  acres,  was  covered  "by  applications  for  payments.    A  total  of  1,738  acres 
was  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.  Soil-building  practices  were  put  into 
effect  on  about  26,700  acres  as  follows:    New  seedings  of  legumes  and  legume 
mixtures,  perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crop«-^ —  13,203  acres; 
fertilizer  and  lime  applications  —  13,422  acres;  and  forest  troe  plantings  —  85 
acres. 

New  Hampshire  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A. A. A. 
programs.     There  were  5,397  payees  in  the  1937  program  and  5,216  in  the  1938  pro- 
gram.   Applications  for  payments  covered  224,184  acres,  or  48  percent  of  the  crop- 
land in  the  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  212,938  acres,  or  47  percent  of 
the  cropland,  under  the  1938  program. 

Soil-building  practices  were  put  into  effect  in  the  State  as  follows  under 
the  A. A. A.  progrojns  for  1937  and  1938; 


Unit 

1937 

1938 

New  seedings 

acres 

18,436 

16,419 

Green-manure  and  cover  crops 

acres 

1,071 

3,248 

Mulching 

tons 

200 

1,734 

Forest  tree  practices 

acres 

2,123 

4,343 

Fertilizer  and  lime  applications 

tons 

20,726 

18,256 

Seeding  pasture  mixtures 

acres 

332 

Artificial  resocding  of  pastures 

lbs.  of 

seed  — 

6,740 

Erosion  control  practices 

acres 

5 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  1938  Agricultural  Conservation 

^reen-nanure  and  cover 

Program,  new  seedings  covered  30,075,000  acres  and/  crops  25,244,000  acres.  Fer- 
tilizer and  lime  applications  totaled  5,547,000  tons.     Forest  tree  practices 
covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  about  2,205,000  acres.  Protected 
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s-uinmer  fallov/,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming,  and  listing  were  carried  out  on 
15,990,000  acres.     Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  392,036,000  linear 
feet. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  3  New  Hampshire 
farmers  have  signed  five-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for 
complete  programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  December  31, 
1939,  3  farms  including  479  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements.  This 
figure  includes  land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  camp  soil  conservation 
work  areas,  and  farms  planned  cooperatively  "by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
State  Extension  Service. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  48,267,000  acres  of  farm  land 
in  82,000  farms  were  covered  by  5~year  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice up  to  June  30,  1939.     Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  now  in-* 
elude  68,847,000  acres,     Soiil  Conservation  Districts,  nunbering  217,  covered  a 
combined  area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  by 
January  1,  1940,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.  Within 
the  217  organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farms. 

Approximately  8,600,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  better  suited,  prin- 
cipally forestry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  and  Reforestation 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  19,000  farms  in  Now  Hampshire  contain  v/ood- 
land,  and  farm  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  1,300,000  acres,  or  about  60 
percent  of  the  State's  farm  area. 

Forest  conservation  and  reforestation  on  both  public  and  private  lands  in 
New  Hampshire  have  been  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  1940.    Under  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law,  which  provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and 
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distribution  of  trees,  304,100  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  farm  lands 
during  1939.     Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands 

under  agreement  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  administers  654,138  acres  in  the  White  Mountain 
National  Forest  in  New  Hampshire.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  more 
than  100,000  low-producing  acres  have  been  purchased  or  approved  for  purchase  by 
the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  in  6  years.     Through  protection  and 
careful  management  they  are  rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  more  than  300,000  people  visited  the  White 

Mountain  National  Forest  for  recreation  purposes,  many  of  them  using  the  30  devel-- 

oped  campgrounds.    9,031,000  board  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $24,733  were  cut  on 
this  National  Forest  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

The  total  National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  New  Hampshire  is 

1130  acres. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
about  175  million  acres  in  40  States.     More  than  12  million  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  Jferch  1933,  about  2^ 
times  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  years. 
Approximately  125  million  trees  produced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  were 
planted  during  1939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

In  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Shelterbelt  Project  of  the  Forest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  pro-' 
tection  for  about  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  Plains,  where  protection 
is  especially  needed. 

About  314,000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  1933  in  the  farm  forest- 
ry program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  distributed 

for  farm  planting  under  Forest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  ClarkvMcNary 
law. 
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Under  the  A. A. A.  program  in  1938  alDOut  55,445  acres  of  f  ara  land  were 
planted  to  forest  trees. 

PART  THESE:     GREATER  SECURITY  AND  BETTER  LIVIlTa  ON  THE  JAKD 

Aside  fron  the  progran  designed  to  provide  greater  equality  of  incone  for 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  nation-wide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 

has  teen  given  to  more  needy  farm  families  requiring  additional  aid  to  hecome 
self-supporting.     Special  programs  have  "been  directed  to  low-income  farmers  suf- 
fering from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices,  worn- 
out  or  inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overwhelming  deht. 

Prom.  1935  to  1940  in  New  Har,pshiro,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided 
1,309  farm  families  with  rural  rehabilitation  loans  aggregating  $1,034,500  to 
enable  them  to  get  a  new  sta,rt  and  again  "become  self-supporting. 

By  following  com.pleto  farmland  hom.e  nanagerient  plans  in  1939,  710  rehabil- 
itation borrowers  in  New  Hampshire  had  an  average  net  income  of  $858.87  per 
family  as  compared  with  $692.35  in  the  year  before  they  came  to  E.S.A.  for  help, 
an  increase  of  24  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over  and  above 
all  debts  by  nine  percent  in  the  same  period.     Thus  these  fam.ilies  had  added 
$110,426  to  the  ^^realth  of  their  communities  and  increased  their  own  annual  in- 
cone  s  by  a  total  of  $118,225.     The  typical  rehabilitation  family  in  New  Hampshire 
has  borrowed  $1,293.62  and  already  has  repaid  $412.51.     New  Hampshire  rehabilita- 
tion borrowers  in  1939  produced  $178,750  worth  of  goods  for  home  consumption, 
compared  with  $137,499  worth  before  entering  the  Earm  Security  Adn.inistration 
program.     In  1939  these  families  canned  an  average  of  178  quarts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  per  family,  for  hom.e  consumption;  produced  an  average  of  350  gallons 
of  milk  per  family;  and  an  average  of  33-|  tons  of  forage  per  family.  Rehabilita- 
tion borrowers  in  New  Hampshire  are  now  operating  an  average  of  128  acres,  an 
increase  of  5.4  acres  since  they  cam.e  to  the  program.  This  increased  acreage, 
while  not  adding  materially  to  the  production  of  commercial  crops,  has  maintained 
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a  "better  diet  for  these  families* 

At  the  close  of  1939,  33  New  Hampshire  families  had  received  grants  for 
emergency  relief  aggregating  $36,338. 

Under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  loans  for  farm  purchases  wore  made  to  three 
tenant  families  in  New  Hampshire  as  of  DecemlDor  31,  1939,  aggregating  $15,689. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v;holc,  from  1935  to  1940,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration aided  approximately  800,000  farm  f  amrlies  with  rehabilitation  loans. 
By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans,  360,000  of  these  borrov/ers 
covered  "by  -a  survey  in  1939  had  increased  their  not  worth  over  and  a"bovc  all  de"bts 
"by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption  "by  64  percent. 
The  average  "borrower  reported  increasing  his  net  vrorth  "by  more  than  $230.42  since 
coming  into  the  program.     The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rehabilitation 
loans  totalling  more  than i$3 70, 000 , 000  since  1935.    Although  these  loans  arc 
usually  made  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  lauch  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due, 
these  farmers  who  could  not  get  adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already  have 
repaid  more  than  $130,000,000  into  the  U.  S.  Treasury.     Ultimately  it  is  espected 
that  at  least  80  percent  of  these  loans  will  "be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6,678 
tenant  families  "by  Decomher  31,  1939. 
Rural  Electrification 

Up  to  Juno  30,  1939  no  applications  for  loans  from  New  Hampshire  had  been 
approved  by  R.  E.A.  Since  that  date,  however,  $382,000  has  been  allotted  for  the 
construction  of  the  first  R. E.A. -financed  system. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments 
of  $273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  260,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000 
farm  families.    Already  400,000  farms  have  been  connected  to  R. S. A-sponsored  lines, 
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the  greater  najority  of  which  are  cooperatively  managed.     The  nionher  of  electri- 
fied farns  in  the  United  States  h^s  more  than  doubled  from  1935  to  the  present 
tine.  Approximately  25  percent  of  Anerica,n  farms  were  electrified  hy  January  1, 
1940,  compared  v/ith  10.9  percent  on  January  1,  1935. 

PilUT  FOUR:     STRSNGTHMINO  DSMOCR/ICY  TIfflOUGH  THE  FARM  PROGR/VMS 

Democracy  has  "been  "both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Farm  Programs 
from  1933  to  the  present.     Through  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  responsi- 
"bility  for  local  administration. 

Ahout  6  million  of  the  Nation's  6,800,000  farmers  are  participating  in 

the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.     Participation  in  New  Ham.pshire  and 

in  the  United  States  since  the  A. A. A. iDegan  in  1933  was  as  follows: 

Now  Hamio shire  United  States 

NumlDcr  of  contracts 
accepted  "by  A. A. A. 


1933  21  1933  1.62  5,912 

1934  211  1934  3,105,110 

1935  139  1935  3,399,779 

1936  1/  ~  1936  1/  291,652 


1/  V/inter  wheat  and  rye  contracts  made  "before  January  6,  1936. 

Nevj  Hamx) shire  United  States 

Nuri"ber  of  payees  under  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program 


1936  2,778  1936  3,880,447 

1937  5,397  1937  3,743,904 

1938  5,216  1938  5,248,796 

1939  8,647  1939  5,764,200 


The  results  of  referendum  votes  among  New  Hampshire  farmers  shov;  the 
demand  for  full  application  of  the  A. A. A.  programs.     Important  referenda  in  which 
New  Hampshire  farmers  participated  were  as  follows: 
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1 

Votes  of 

Partici-: 

Percent 

Ifeture  of  Ref Grendum 

Sat  G : 

iDatin^- 

Farmers  L 

For 

?or  : 

A2;ainst  : 

Corn-hogs 

Oct. 

1934 

50 

24 

58 

TolDacco:  Cigar-leaf 

July 

1935 

18 

1 

95 

Corn-hogs 

Oct. 

1935 

100 

84 

54  ' 

In  Hew  Hanpshirc  in  1940,  there  wore  50  ne.-n'bcrs  and  alternates  of  county 

A. A. A.  comnittees  and  189  menliers  and  alternates  of  comnur^ity  A. A. A.  connittees 

which  acLminister  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.     There  were  also 

i^-do^ty  comittees  of  the  Farn  Security  Ac'jiini  strati  on  in  the  State  and  2  county 

tnnarit  purchase  connittees.     Cooperating  with  the  Farn  Credit  Adninist ration  were 
9  local  National  Farn  Loan  Associations  and  1  Production  Credit  Association. 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  organized  and  developed  under  State  laws 
"by  farmers,  v/ho  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  "both  as  to  plan- 
ning and  operations  within  the  District.    By  means  of  these  Districts  farners  can 
coordinate  their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  lines  with 
technical  assistance  often  l:eing  furnished  "oy  local,  State  and  Federal  agencies. 

Land  Use  Planning;  "by  Farners 

Land  Use  Planning  Connittees  study  all  agricultural  prolDlens,  and  how 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agricultural  services  can  -oest  iDe  applied.  Representa- 
tive farn  people  and  agricultural  officials  are  nenl^ers  of  both  county  and  con- 
nunity  planning  coronittees.     In  this  v/ay  farners  have  a  voice  in  planning  what 
all  public  agricultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  connunities. 

In  Hew  Hampshire,  4  county  Land  Use  Planning  Comnittees,  with  87  farner 
nenbers,  have  "been  formed  and  others  were  expected  to  "oe  orgsmized  in  1940. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  approximately  135,000  farners  served  on 
A.ii.A.  committees;  there  were  2,907  Deb)t  Adjustment  Connittees;  1,289  Tenant  Pur- 
chase Connittees;  and  approxin-ately  1,500  connittees  for  rehabilitation  loans; 
about  3,700  active  National  Farn  Loan  Associations,  and  528  Production  Credit 
Associations;  approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  cither  organized 
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or  in  the  process  of  organization. 

There  were  approxxnat ely  19,000  farmers  "by  the  end  of  1939  participating 
as  nenbers  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Connittees,  and  65,000  as  nenbers  of  con- 
nunity  Land  Use  Planning  Con:nittoes. 


